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a person of moderate means, to defend himself against a civil than
against a criminal charge. But no great extension of the present civil
procedure can reasonably be expected so long as it remains upon a
voluntary basis.
While it is undeniably important to provide help for poor persons
in court, yet there may arise many circumstances in ordinary life in
which poor persons require legal aid of the sort obtained by the
wealthier from their solicitors. In particular, as the Report of the
Committee on Legal Aid for the Poor (1928) remarked: 'social
legislation passed in the last generation has . . . made legal advice
more often necessary in the case of the poor than it was before'. The
working of the various social insurance acts, of acts dealing with
education, housing, and town planning, as also the growth of instal-
ment buying and of the operations of building societies, often pro-
duce situations in which a poor person requires to inform himself of
his legal position even if no question of litigation arises. In many
places legal aid societies or Poor Man's Lawyers exist, whose object
is to provide legal advice, either free or at a purely nominal charge.
This is given by either solicitors or barristers who have expressed
their willingness to act and who attend in rotation on particular
evenings at some convenient spot, often a social settlement, trade
union office, or Y.M.C. A. Applicants are required to offer reasonable
evidence that they cannot afford the regukr fees. Although the
growth of the working-class population of the Survey Area has been
considerable, the unwillingness of local solicitors to cooperate in
any formal scheme has prevented the establishment of any such
organization until quite recently. It should, in fairness, be pointed
out that many unsuccessful applicants to the Oxfordshire Poor
Persons Committee in fact obtain legal advice. It is true, too, that
local firms of solicitors have themselves both given much advice and
conducted many cases gratuitously, quite apart from the procedures
already described, often after application has been made by the
litigant to the admirable information bureau provided by Tabius
LovelT in the Oxford Times. But the scale of the problem appears to
have passed the stage where it can adequately be met by informal,
methods. It is satisfactory, therefore, to be able to report that during
the latter part of 1937 this obvious social need was met through the
efforts of the Oxford Council of Social Service, through whom has
been established a regukr Poor Man's Lawyer system in which
several Oxford solicitors have agreed to take part. That this move
has received the support of the Oxford Trades and Labour Council
is of significance, since such bodies are often suspicious of 'social